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CHARIVARIA. 

Muci satisfaction has been caused by 
Mr. Asquirn’s statement that, so long as 
our Navy prevents it, no invasion of our 
country is possible. 

* * 
g + - ; 

Vired by the example of The Daily 
Mail, a French newspaper, we hear, is 
about to offer a prize for the first British- 
built aeroplane which succeeds in flying 
across the Thames at Twickenham. 

* * 


* 

Mr. Reprorp told the Censorship Com- 
mittee that he was formerly a Bank 
Manager. Does he, we wonder, endorse 

mo ’ 
the plays which he cannot accept, 
“Refer to Drawer” ? 
* * 
{ . oe . 1.3.2 

Certain members of the Cabinet are 
becoming quite bold in regard to the 
Budget. <A little while ago they acted 
only on the defensive. Now they have 
assumed the very offensive. 

* * 
*. 

Lord Avesury points out that Mr. 
Lioyp-Grorce would appear to have a 
special grudge against Dukes. Times 
change. Once the highwayman’s cry 
was, ‘Up with your Dukes!” Now it 
is Down with your Dukes!” 


* 
“If Lord Curzon is going to try here 


that arrogance which was too much even 
for the gentle Hindu,” said Mr. Lioyp- 
Georce, “we will tell him we will not 
have any of his Oriental manners.” 
And yet we have known Mr. Lioyp- 
GerorcE himself to use language which 
savoured of the East-End. 


An Austrian gentleman has invented 
a noiseless typewriter. He claims that 
in a room where fifty or more of his 
typewriters are at work no sound will 
be heard but the conversation of the 
typists. A rival machine, however, is 
on the market. This drowns even the 
voices of the operators. 

* * 


* 

The White City is steadily adding to 
its attractions. The Tuberculosis Exhibi- 
tion has now been transferred from 
Whitechapel to Shepherd's Bush. 

* * 


A Tibetan baby which was born the 
other day in the Kalmuck Camp at the 
White City is to be called “ Flip-flap,” 
the name by custom being taken from 
the first object which the mother saw 
after the child’s birth. 
our information the infant is doing as 
well as can be expected; indeed, he 
is said to have expressed satisfaction 
on hearing of his narrow escape from 
becoming “ Wiggle-Woggle.” 

* * 


° ” * 1 . 
“T consider,” says the Secretary of the 
Hythe Golf Club, “that golf brings out 
all the finer points of character—viz., 
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Mother (in the Tube). “ Stop FIDGETING, ’ORACE,—OR YOU SHAN’T LOOK OUT OF THE WINDOW! ” 








unselfishness, generosity, self-reliance in 
adversity.” There can be no doubt as 
to the last-mentioned point. ‘There are | 
occasions when all the old-fashioned oaths | 
are inadequate, and new ones have to be | 
invented. 


* * 
a 


On a new Chinese railway line the 
locomotives are Americfn and German, 
the cars are American, the steel rails 
German, and the sleepers Japanese. 
“Where is Britain?” asks The Pall} 
Mall Gazette. With our allies, we sus- 
pect—somewhere among the sleepers. 

* x 
* 

The latest speculation of King Leopot.p | 
is a Restaurant in the grounds of the 
forthcoming Brussels Exhibition. His 
Masesty is now advertising for a lessee. | 


but it is said that if he cannot obtain 
one, he will manage the venture himself. 
Might we respectfully suggest a possible 
partnership with the gentleman who 
bears the title, ‘“‘ The Sausage King”? 
* 
* 

Tn an article wpon the Suez Canal in 
the current number of The Cornhill, a 
writer describes flamingoes as “ wading, 
poised on one leg, with their long necks 
in strange convolutions.”” Yet it would 
be stranger still if there were no convo- 
lutions under these trying conditions. 

* 


The Diocesan Scout Corps has come 
into being, and the original Boy Scouts 
look upon the newcomers as an opposition 
body. It ought to be possible to arrange 
some really realistic sham fights now. 
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THE FATAL STRAWBERRY-MARK. 
Being the utterance of a member of the middle-class, much consoled by | 
the thought-of his comparative irresponsibility 


When | muse upon the narrow 
Scope of my suburban cot : 

When, depressed about the marrow, 
L could wish my humble lot 


Might have run to rather more than I have actually got :— 


When with envy, hate and malice 
I regard the life of ease— 
Men (I’m told) who drain the chalice 
From the bubbles to the lees, 
And employ their bloated leisure just exactly as 
please : 


they 


Then I think, for consolation, 
It is better, after all, 

Not to hold a lofty station 
With a large ancestral hall, 


So that, when the Budget hits me, I have not so far to fall. 


When, with manners quite the oddest, 
Jumping Georce careers around, 
Lifting loot from off my modest 
Patch of “ undeveloped” ground, 
L may still survive the paltry extra shilling in the 


But, had Fortune been less kindly, 
Had 1 been a duke instead, 
] should now be asking blindly 
Why they didn’t kill me dead 
the strawhberry-leaves were planted on my hairless little 


hea l. 


poune.* 


Ere 


Though L spent my life in doing 
Alms to labour on the land, 
Still 1’d be a butt for booing 
When the navvy's horny hand 
Seared my brow, at Grorce’s bidding, with the loathly dueal 


brand. 
Thank the Lord no ancient titles 
Link my honour with the soil ; 
So it won't affect my vitals 
When he woos the sons of toil 
With a “Dann the dukes, my hearties; wipe ‘em out and 
pinch the spoil!” O. 8. 
\ shilling in the pound, that is to say, on the annual value; but 


described, for electioneering purposes, as a halfpenny in the pound on 
the capital value. 








Ths Burthen of Solomon. 


The following award of the Presipexr or the 
Trabe was issued hast week -— 

“Whereas the Warwickshire Colliery Association and the 
Warwickshire Miners’ Association referred to me, the undersigned, a 
difference which had arisen between them as to the ‘snap’ time which 
should be allowed in the Warwickshire mining district, and whereas 
the parties were agreed that the minimum time should be 15 minutes 
and the maximum time 25 minutes and that the award should decide 
the time between these limits, and whereas I, the undersigned, having 


Boarp or 


Owners’ 


taken upon me the burthen of the said reference, have heard the 
parties at the Board of Trade on the twenty eighth day of July, 1909, 
now therefore I award and declare that the time allowed as ‘snap’ 


time shall be twenty minutes. 
As witness my hand this third day of August, 1909, 
WINSTON 8S. 
Signed and published in the presence of 
G. R. ASKWITH, Board of Trade.” 
This must. have taken some doing. 


sy 


CHURCHILL. 
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THE DEPLORABLE FRIVOLITY OF 
MR. PONKING. 


(An Electione?ring Forecast.) 


CHARIVARI. 








| INrropt crory.—Certain Cabinet Ministers are, as Mr. Punch 
has recorded in a recent cartoon, employing gramophones 
to represent them at political meetings held in favour of 
the Budget. It seems not improbable that during the 
next General Election this precedent may be followed by 
Parliamentary Candidates who find it impossible to pay 
a personal visit to more than a few of their constituents. 
At all events, we will ask the reader to asswme that that 
rising politician, Mr. Stodgely-Sewett, who is standing 
| for the Division of North-West Tootwell in the Liberal 
interest, has deputed a gramophone to canvass the 
householders in Mafeking Avenue. The instrument, 
escorted by an amiable but incompetent member of Mr. 
S.-S.’s Committee, has arrived at No. 10, the semi-detached 
two-storied residence oceupied by Mr. Alfred Ponking, 
whom we discocer at tea with his wife and children. 
mister. 


Mr. Ponking (to the Committee man). That's me, 


I’m Alf Ponking, right enough. ‘Care to ’ear a_ few 
words from the Liberal Candidate, Mr. Stodgely-Sooitt ?’ 
Why, suttingly! Arsk ’im to step in! [The Amiable but 





Tneompete nt Committee-man retires-—to re-appear piese utly 
jwith a large gramophone, whose expansive mouthpiece is 
‘enamelled a vieh ehervy colour; after his first surprise 
| Mir. A. P. pevee ives a favourable ‘ope ning for the buffoonery 
lin which he is, unfortunately, only too prone to indulye. | 
\'Ow ave yer, Mr. Sooitt? Proud to see yer, Sir! (to his 
| wife) Loo, a cheer for ‘is mibs. Give it a wipe fust— 
tyou’lh exe use ‘er want o’ manners, Sir. She ain't in the ‘abit 
lof reeceivin’ sech distinguished strangers. (To the but 
{J.C ML.) Set Mr. Sooitt down there, Sir. I dunno if’e‘d like 
| a cushion to ’is back ? (To the tnstrume mt) Jest ‘aving of our 
|tea, you see. I’ope I’m not tiking a libbity in arskin’ you to 
| join us? My missus ’ere kin easy slip acupo’ tea anda sloie: 
\o bread and butter down yer swoller. (70 the A. but, &e., 
| who, astounded by the appalling ignorance of the Lower Middl 
Classes, endeavours to explain the impracticability of this pro- 
posal) ‘Never tikes nothink in the refreshmint line?’ Wit! 
a mouth like that, too! Which reminds me, Mister (in a staye 
jwhisper), Ld jest as soon ’e didn’t offer to kiss my kiddies - 
on’y frighten ’em, not bein’ used to Mr. Sooitt’s size o’ lip. . . . 
1Oh, it ain't Mr. Sooitt “imself? Well, now I come to look at 
‘um, | do notice a somethink! It was your .interdoocin’ ‘im 
like you did as put me wrong. (Don’t you tike no notice o’ 
my missus—Z dunno what’s set ‘er off like that.) But, 
‘ooever itt is as you've brought ‘ere canvassin’, there’s no 
loceasion for ‘im to go kissin’ the kids, Don't 
seem partickler chatty, so fur, do ’e? Ain’t ser much as 
jmide a remark. Though why ’e should feel shy with quiet, 
simple blokes like ourselves licks me. . . . Got to be wound 
up fust, ’as’e? And then we’ll ear Mr. Sooitt torkin’ to us 
in ‘is own voice ? That will be a treat, won't it? . . . Speak 
up, Mr. Sooitt, Sir, we’re a-listenin’ to yer. [The gramophone 
produces a seratehy whirr, punctuated by woolly squeaks.| A 
bit ’usky, ain’t "Ere, Loo, drop one o’ them ‘ore’ound 


see? . 


7e? 


lozengers down Mr. Nooitt’s toob. Wonderful things, they 
are, for frog in yer throat. ‘A broken needle,’ is it? 


Well, ’e ‘as my symperthy. Loo, you shouldn't go leavin 
sech things about on the cheers for visitors to set on! .. . 
Now ’e’s orf at last! That you, Mr. Sooitt, Sir? I ‘ope 
youre feelin’ more comfortable? .. . (To the C.M.) Why, 
ow kin you tell me ’e ain’t down at the other end, when I 
kin ’ear ‘im as pline as pline! Oh, o’ course, if you say 
as it’s a machine doin’ of it all, I'll tike your word for it. 
|The gramophone emits a wheezy but solemn warning to the 
effect that, should the Conservative party be placed in power’, 
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THIS HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH THE INVASION OF LoxDON, 


Shtth 


7 7 
D4 ig ne 


BEING MERELY YOUNG SMITHERS (wHO HAS RECEIVE! AN INVITATION TO A DEER 


FOREST) PRACTISING TAKING AIM UNDER WHAT HE SUPPOSES WOULD BE, AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE, ACTUAL CONDITIONS. 








the ruin of the country is the very least that may be 
confidently expected.| Well, there now! And all done by 
mechanics, too! Why, Ll shouldn’t be serprised if some dye 
they invented a machine as ‘ll aeshally tork sense! ‘Kin ’e 
count on my vote and support?” Well, why not? Mike as 
good a Member as some on ’em, I dessay. Bound ter ketch 
the Speaker’s eye, any’ow, wherever ’e sets. Blowed if ’e 
shan’t "ave my vote, jest to encourage ’im! “Old on a bit 
while I give it ’im—on'y got to shove it down ’is trumpet, I 
. . What, I’m wrong agen, am 1? But see ’ere, 
ole sport, jest now you assured me most positive as it was 
ere on its own, like, and Mr. Sooitt wasn’t inside of it. Now 
you're tryin’ to mike out that it is ‘im. You cawn’t ’ave it 
both wyes, yer know ! Oh, I see! It’s what they call 
i ‘grammiphone,’ is it? A ninstrument for kereckly re- 
perdoocin’ the yumin voice? It ’ud better not let Mr. Sooitt 
‘ear it re-perdoocin’ ’is! . . . No, no, ole pal, I’m puffickly 
serious, very near converted a’ready, lam. But what J should 
like to ’ear from Mr. Sooitt’s voice is: Will he bring in a Bill 
to enable me to live ’ere free o’ rent and taxes? That’s what 
[ want to get out of ’im. A early answer will oblige. . . 

There’s artfulness for yer! If’e ain’t pertendin’ to ’ave run 
down now! Escuse me—my errer. Tikes me some 
time to tumble to these ‘ere noo ideers—but I’ve got it 
right now—it ain’t intellergent, it’s on’y repperesentin’ Mr. 
Sooitt. . . . Oh, you’d jest like me to ‘ear ’ow ’e perposes to 
deal with the "Ouse o’ Lords afore you go? I’m agreerble— 
on'y, if it’s all the sime to Mr. Sooitt, 1’d sooner ’e give us 
‘Stop yer tickerlin’, Jock.’ . . . Ah, I was afride ’e wouldn’t 
—bein’ sech a sufferer from frog in ’is throat... . Well, 
good-bye if you must be shiftin’, guv’nor—my respecks to 
Mr, Sooitt, and I ’ope ’e’ Il let ’is grammiphone drop in agen 


sp se ? 








fer another o’ these ’ere little ’art-to-art talks. I’ve took 
quite a fency to it—sech a nice open countenance as it’s got, 
though a kimplexion too flushed to be thoroughly ’ealthy. 
If you'll pawdon me serjestin’ it, bein’ a chilly evenin’, 
‘adn’t you better wrop a comfiter round that throttle of ‘is ? 
Won't do to ’ave im losin’ ’is voice altogether, will it now ? 
[After the A. but I. C. M. has retreated with the instrument, 
and some misgivings as to Mr. Ponking’s perfect sanity 
Chipped ’im proper, I did! ’°E won't come a-canvassin’ me 
agen in a’urry! I kin enjoy ’earin’ ‘In the Twi-twi-light,’ 
or ‘Put me among the gels’ on the grammiphone as much 
any man alive. But to go and set a great scientific 
invention like that a-jabberin’ politics —well, it’s what I call 
downright degradin’ of it! F. A. 


as 








‘“‘The Long Result of Time.” 

From The Shefield Weekly Telegraph's account of a 
swimming competition between Leicester and Sheffield 
Otters we learn the following :— 

“Tn the first hundred years Leicester gained nearly half a length 

and subsequent swimmers increased the advantage until J. A. Jarvis, 
Leicester's last man, had over a length’s start of F. A. Unwin. The 
latter swam magnificently, but could not quite overcome his long 
arrears, 
This does not surprise us. If Leicester took a hundred 
years to gain half a length, they would probably take 
another hundred years to make this into a length. So that 
poor Mr. Unwin started about two centuries’ worth behind. 
This is a very heavy handicap indeed. 





“ Kitchen-maid, 30. £30. 
Somewhere near the top of her, we hope, and well screwed on. 


Head in good place.”—Guardian. 
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THE JESTERSHIP. 

Tue Parliamentary Committee — ap- 
pointed to inquire into the functions 
and services of the Official Jester (Mr. 
(i. B. Swaw) sat yesterday to receive 
evidence. Mr. Birrett, M.P., was in} 
the chair, and the other members of the | 
committee were Mr. Kerr Harpie, M.P., 


Mr. Masterman, M.P., Mr. A. EL W. 





Mason, M.P., and Mr. Roperr Harcocrr, 
M.P. | 
Mr. Shaw, who was first called, said 
that he had prepared a book of 500} 
pages at his own expense which should 

take the place of his examination. 

The Chairman. We have read it, and 
would now like to know what you have 
to say for yourself. 

Vr. Shaw. But I explained everything 
there. 

The Chairman. We laughed so much 
that we couldn’t follow it. 

Mr. Shaw. I shall have great pleasure 
in saying it here, provided that the 
reporters are all present. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Shaw. I was appointed Official 
Jester in 1894. 

Mr. Mason. Who appointed you ? 


Mr. Shaw. I appointed myself. 


The Chairman. What is your proce- 
lure ? 

Mr. Shaw. It is very simple. Iama 
conscientious inverter. When I meet 


with a generally believed statement 1 
turn itround. For example, the general 
opinion is that all British soldiers are 
brave. 1 that all British 
cowards, and when 1 am asked 
where their cowardice lies 1 say thev 
are not brave enough to run away. | 
can do this kind of thing for ever. I 
never tire. 

Vr. Keir Hardie. Why do you never 
tire ? 

Mr. Shaw. Because I live a healthy 
life. I never touch alcohol, and I never 
eat deceased animals. 

Mr. Hareourt. Why not ? 

Mr. Shaw. Because it’s funnier not to. 

Mr. Masterman. Is there any subject 
on which you cannot jest ? 


Sav soldiers 


Mr. Shaw. None has been discovered 
yet 

The Editor of “The Times” was the 
next witness. -He said that he con- 
sidered that Mr. Suaw ought to be re- 
tained as Official Jester since he pro- 
vided excellent free copy several times 
a week. Big-type copy. 

Vi. William Areher said that he was 
a Scotchman. He considered that the 
Official Jester should be retained because 
he (the speaker) could understand his 
jokes. 

Mr. Jesterton said that he was against 
the Official Jester. He was not good for 
trade, 





Vr. Granville Barker spoke in favour} 
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of the Jester, holding that the public 
was in need of cold truths, such as 
Mr. Suaw offered them, and the un- 
familiar side could not be too much 
studied. The Jester made people think. 

The foreman of a firm of printers said 
that he hoped the Jester would be re- 
tained, as he was good for trade. He 
was always having manifestos printed. 

A deputation of clergymen of all de- 
nominations here entered to lodge a 
protest against the Jester. He was, they 
said, opposed to all law, order, and right 
feeling. His doctrines, in the form of 
jokes, were pernicious. 

Mr. Eustace Miles said he hoped the 
Jester would not be removed. 

Mr. Shaw, recalled, said that he made 
a very good thing out of the Jestership. 
He would starve if he were forced to be 
serious. One of his greatest expenses 
was the need of having his head half- 
soled every few weeks. 

[This ended the day's proceedings.) 





THE NEW CHRYSOSTOM. 

[The people have caught on to this year’s 
Finance Bill in a way they have never done 
before. Here is Mr. William Jones, for in- 
stance, the Chrysostom of North Wales, whose 
silver tongue has been heard throughout Great 
Britain during the Jast month.” 

Daily Chronicle.) 

O Witt Joxes, O Witt Jones, 
I much admire your silvery tones. 
T hail you on the Ides and Nones, 
And on the Kalends, WitLtiam Jones. 


The most stentorian gramophones 

Are tame compared with WittiAm Jones. 
The siren sisters, surnamed Doves, 
Cannot compete with Witttam Jones. 
Expiring patients hush their moans 
When nurses whisper, “ WiLt1AM JoNes.’ 
Old men and venerable crones 


Worship the name of Witttam Jones. 


And infants with the softest bones 

Crow at the sight of Witt Jones. 

No suffragette dare utter groans 

When you are speaking, WiLL1aAM Jones. 
The feotiest horsemen ride like Stoans 
When you are watching, WittiAm Jones. 
Even the pauper, breaking stones, 
Smiles as he thinks of Wittiam Jones. 


But dukes and other idle drones 
Dread the approach of Wittiam Jones. 


For then the wildest of cyclones 

Are mild compared with Wittiam Jones. 
Then Tories hoist the warning cones 
And madly fly from Witiiam Jones. 


Then England with submission owns 
The sovereignty of Wititam Jones. 





THE PORK PAGEANT. 

Fottowinc upon the Dogs’ and Cats’ 
Pageant, the plans for the Pork Pageant 
are now complete. It will be held at 
Hoggs Norton in September, and the 
book has been very carefully written by 
that prince of pageant-makers, Mr. Louis 
N. Porker. Among the patrons are Nir 
Toowas Lipron, Sir Winuram Harris, 
Mr. Dexxy, Judge Bacon, and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Tableau I. will represent the discovery 
of roast pig. Here Mr. Porker has had 
recourse to the gentle Elia. The scene 
is Chinese, and the burning of Ho-ti’s 
house and first enraptured taste of 
crackling will be vividly enacted. 

Tableau I1.—Effect of Cold Pork en 
the imagination. Several thousand frozen 
pigs recently imported from China will 
appear in this scene, which includes a 
vivid representation of Fuse.t at supper 
and of his nightmare afterwards. 

Tableau I1f.—The invention of sau- 
Sir Wittiam Harris will take a 
leading part, and pulp several thousand 
potatoes with a silver mashie. 

Tableau IV.—The learned pigs of all 
ages, beginning with David’s sow. ‘The 
processes of education will be displayed 
for the first time. Pigs will be seen at 
school, in the various classes, acquiring 
culture and passing examinations. Re- 
presentation of MicnarL ANGELO, TIrtan, 
Trvroretro, &e., drawing pigs with their 
eyes shut. 

Tableau V. will represent the “ gin- 
tleman that pays the rint”—an Irish 
scene. No expense has been spared to 
make this a realistic transcript of life in 
the green or emerald isle. Real peasants 
have been imported, and have already 
begun to rehearse. Real pigs will be 
introduced, driven by Mr. Gixnety, M.P. 

Tableau VI.—Chicago. Pork packing. 
A real millionaire, travelling in Europe, 
has consented to display himself during 
this scene and illustrate the life of a 
pig-made American. 

Tableau VII.—Suaksprare and Bacon 
in a contest of wit before good Queen 
Bess, without whom no pageant is eom- 
plete. She listens to their verbal adroit- 
ness and at last awards the prize to— 
but that is Mr. Porker’s secret. 

Tableau VII. and last.—The grand 
march past by Baconians, starting from 
Ham Street, and proceeding by Ham 
Lane, Ham Common and Ham Bridge 
Halt. This is a very splendid effect, 
comprising as it does personification not 
only of the great Chancellor himself but 
also of Detia Bacon and Ia. Downey, and 
it will be brought at each performance 
to a conclusion by a spirited dialogue 
between Mr. Greorce Greenwoop, M.P., 
and Mark ‘Twaty, in which the Baconian 
theory will be enunciated with damning 
force. 


sages. 
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MR. PUNCH’S RELIABLE GUIDE TO POPULAR HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
No. If.—LITTLE-PILBOROUGH-ON-SEA, KENT. 
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1. Correct costumes For Priporovcn. 3. PRETTY PEEP NEAR PILBOROUGH. 5. Suor rs Hien Street. 
2. Pitporovan By Moon.icut. 4. Ox_pest INGABITANT LYING. 6. Society at PrLBoROUGH. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATIONS FOR THE HOME; 
Or, LittLe Roap 
(Little Arthur, aged 12; Mamma, aged 41.) 


Arruur’s TO JXNOWLEDGE. 


Little Arthur. Mamma ! 

Mamma. Yes, Arthur. 

L. A. Do you think I am enjoying this visit to the seaside ? 

Mamma. What a funny question. I’m sure you ought to 
be enjoying it. There are the sands, and the sea, and the 
downs. You've got your spade for sand castles, and your 
net for shrimping; and you can bathe every day and learn 
to swim; and there’s your kite. There are thousands of 
little hoys who would give anything for such pleasures. And 
besides, you ’ve got Papa with you for a week. 

L. A. Yes, Mamma, that.’s just it. 

VYamma. What's just what ? 

L. A. Papa's just—no, I mean I’m wondering about Papa. 

Vamma. What are you wondering about him ? 

L. A. 1’m wondering if hell make me enjoy myself. 

Mamma, Why, you silly little boy, of course he won't 
make you enjoy yourself. Nobody can do that. But he'll 
show you how to do it—help you, you know. You ought to 
be very grateful to him. 

L. A. So I would be, Mamma, but—— 

Mamma, But what? 

L. A. You spoke about sand-castles, Mamma, didn’t you ? 

Vamma. Yes, I did. Your aunts and I used to build 
splendid ones when we were little girls, and when the tide 
came in we used to stand on them. Little Canutes, your 
grandfather used to call us. Oh, yes, it was great fun. 

L; A. Well, Mamma, | started building one yesterday, and 
[ thought I was getting on very well, but Papa said I was 


doing it quite wrong, and he took the spade away from me | chance. 


and went on piling itup and up and patting it; and then he 
kept sending me to collect sea-weed and stones to strengthen 
the walls, and when he’d finished it it was time to go home 
for lunch, and I hadn’t really done anything. 

Vamma. Oh, but you mustn’t grudge your father his little 
relaxation. Remember how hard he works. 

L. A. Yes, Mamma, I'll try to. But hasn't Papa got any 
amusements of his own? Couldn't he play golf, or make a 
speech ? 

Mamma. He came down here to get away from making 
speeches, and as to golf, he said he wouldn’t play during this 
one week, but devote himself to us. There are not many 
boys who've got so unselfish a father. . 

L. A. No, Mamma, I suppose not—but he isn't teaching 
me to swim, you know. 

Mamma. Isn't he ? 

L. A. Oh, no. 
machine and went swimming himself, and when he came 
back he held me up by my bathing-drawers and said, “ Strike 
out now,” and when I struck out he said, “ That’s all wrong. 
You ‘ll never learn to swim like that,” and then he dipped me 
under twice and said, “There now, that ’ll make «a man of 
you,” and then we went back into the machine. 

Mamma. Well, perhaps it is a little difficult to learn 
swimming here, but you must keep on trying, Arthur. 

L. A. Yes, Mamma, I will if Papa will let me. And then 
there’s the shrimping-net. 

Mamma. What’s the matter with that ? 

L.A. Oh, there’s nothing the matter with the net, Mamma. 

Mamma. Well, what have you got to complain of, then ? 


L. A. 1’m not complaining, Mamma; I’m only telling 
you. I'd just started shrimping yesterday when Papa came 


He told me I wasn’t 
holding the net in the right way, and he took it away from 
me just to show me how to do it; but I never got it back ; 
he went on doing it all the time. 


up and took off his shoes and socks. 





Yesterday and to-day he left me by the! 





Vamma. Well, your father caught all those shrimps we 
had for tea yesterday. I’m sure that was very clever of iim. 

L. A. Oh, no, Mamma. He only caught five small ones, 
He bought the rest for threepence from a real shrimper. 

Mamma. But you told me you and he had caught all of 
them. 

L. A. No, Mamma, I said we’d got them all, and so we 
had. Papa arranged with me I was to say that so as to pull 
your leg a bit. 

Mamma. Arthur, I will not have you using these vulgar 
expressions. Your father would he extremely displeased if 
he heard you. 

L. A. Idon’t think he would, Mamma, because he used that 
expression himself. 

Mamma. Well, | don’t think it’s at all funny. 

L. A. Nor do I, Mamma; but that’s what Papa said. 

Mamma. And if he did, you’re only a little boy, and 
you ’ve no right to repeat it. 

L. A. No, Mamma ; but the other day, when Papa said he 
had pulled Mrs. Nettlefold’s leg, you langhed. You seemed 
to think it was funny then. 


Mamma. You’re quite mistaken; but we won't discuss 
it any more. What were we talking about ? 
L. A. Papa and my enjoyment. 


Mamma. Well, I suppose you were able to fly your kite 
yesterday after tea? 

L. A. Oh, no, I wasn’t. Papa came on the Downs with 
me, and after I'd tried to get the kite up twice, he took hold 
of the string and got it up himself. After that he wouldn't 
let me hold the string at all, because he said the kite was 
too strong for me. 

Mamma. Well, why don’t you go out now, and eatech 
shrimps or fly your kite ? 


L. A. Thank you for the suggestion, Mamma, but it’s no 
good. 

Mamma. No good? Why not? 

L. A. Because when Papa went out he took the net and 


the kite with him. He said he’d have a go with the kite 
first, and then he’d start shrimping when the tide was 
further out. 


Mamma. Well, why didn't you go with him ? 
L. A. It wouldn’t have been much fun for me, Mamma ; 


and besides, he said I might like 
you; so I stayed. 


Mamma. Anyhow, you could go on the sands and build 
castles. 
L. A. No, I couldn't, Mamma, because Papa broke my 


spade yesterday, just as he finished his castle. 
Mamma. Well, here’s sixpence to buy another. 
away quick; and I'll join you later. 


Run 








The Dog-Watch. 

Under the heading, “ Is Liverpool Safe ?” The Daily Mail 
recently gave an account of a test of the Mersey defences, 
concluding with the reassuring statement that “up to a late 
hour the many watchers had observed nothing likely to dis- 
turb their slumbers.” This is your true dog’s watch. Not 
long ago a high authority at the Admiralty informed us that 
we might “sleep in our beds” without fear of being roused 
by an invasion; but we prefer the Mail’s advice, which 
amounts to this: Keep awake, England! Keep awake all 
the time, and then nothing is likely to disturb your slumbers. 


Overheard at a newand modestly advertised Anglo-American 
emporium not one hundred miles from the Marble Arch :— 

Young Wife: “ Darling, let’s go; it’s stopped raining at 
last, and if we don’t get out of here soon we shall be tempted 
into buying something.” 


Your father’s out, so now’s your } 


to stop at home and talk to | 
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A NEW PAPER FOR BIPEDS. 
Dear Sir,—So much interest is taken 
nowadays in the four-footed domestic 
creation, their joys and sorrows, that it 
only seems fair that our feathered friends, 
the fowls, should have a turn. With 
this end in view I am bringing out a 
paper called The Daily Wattle, devoted 
to the needs and interests of the poultry 
world, and send you herewith a few 
cuttings from the first number, hoping 
thereby to arouse public inferest in a 
much-needed journal :— 
Social and General. 

Madame Anne de Lusian gave a de- 
lightful little afternocn party on Satur- 
day, at which Crewso sang. Among 
others present we noticed Mrs. Legge 
Horne, who looked charming in white, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bantam, and Mr. Orping- 
ton, of the Buffs, who escorted two of 





his charming sisters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dawking have gone to! 
Leaden Hall for the season. | 

Her many friends will be grieved to | 
hear of the sad death of Miss Pullet, | 
which occurred suddenly last Wednes- 
day at Yew Tree Farm. She appeared 
to be in the best of health and spirits 
fon the ‘Tuesday, though her friends had 
noticed a decided tendency to embonpoint 
during the last few weeks, which, it is 
feared, may have contributed to her 
sudden seizure and early demise. 

Lord Barn d’Or is recovering from 
ihe somewhat severe injuries he sustained 
in his motor aecident on the Brighton 
road last week. 

Two eggs, old enough to know better, 
were canght poaching yesterday, and 
were served accordingly. 

The latest report is that feathers are 
going out of fashion and very few will 


be worn this autumn. 


Births: 
At “Ye Neste,’ Henley, Mrs. Wyan 
Dotte of eight sons and five daughters 
(three addled). American papers, please 
copy. 
To-day’s Arrangements. 
Moulting season commences. 
Hamburg Morning Coneerts, 3.45 4.M. 
I’gg-laying contest, 7 to 11.30 a.m. 
Mr. Cochin Cockerel’s Lecture at the 
‘ ; 
Cackleston Hall. Subject: “Are we 
Hen-pecked ?” 2.30 p.m. 
Daily trips round the Calf and the 
Chicken Light. 
Small Wants Column. 
Cast-off Feathers. 
tends at own roosts. 


Mrs. Farmer at- 
Best prices given. 

‘To Let—A Select Midden. Established 
two years. Best straw and all improve- 
ments. Splendid crowing position, under 
good bedroom windows.—Apply Chan- 
ticleer, c/o Cox & Co., Featherstone 
Buildings, F.C. 
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Gentle Voice from Boy. “ Doctor, iF you ’! 
IT IN FRONT.” 
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2E LOOKING FOR MY CHEST, I THINK YOU "LL FIND 








For Sale—Good Crate, nearly new, or 
would exchange for Indian maize, or 
anything useful. — Address, Brahma, 
No. 702, Poultry, E.C. 

Forecast. 
Full crops are expected generally. 





The Whitchurch (Salop) Herald repro- 
duces the scores which were made, so it 
says, “by the Shropshire tea in the 
China Cup competition at Bisley.” We 
know what China tea is like in a Shrop- 
shire cup, but this local product is a 


beverage which we have never had the | 


curiosity to sample. 


The Protection of Scenery. 
According to The East Anglian Daily 
| Times, a new speed provision (in the 
|State of Connecticut) “makes anything 
over ten miles an hour reckless driving : 
\(1) Whenever the driver's view of the 
‘road or traffic is obstrueted ; (2) when 
| he is approaching a crossing or interest- 
jing highway.” 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Commercial Candour. 
| “Stop and think for a moment. Many people 
| are all run down, tired out and hardly able to 
| drag about— don’t know what ails them. ’s 
| Wine of Cod Liver Extract, the great tissue 

builder, is the answer.” —The Civil and Mititary 
i Gazette (Lahore). 
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POLITICS. 


$ --THERE'S A LOT GOIN’ ON AS ME AND YOU KNOWS NOTHIN’ ABOUT.” 








EUSTON, 
Now, when the sportsman is flitting from market and Mammon, 
Now, when the courts, swept and garnished, stand silent 
and lone, 
Now, with her challenging grouse, and her sea-silver salmon, 
August, of mountains and memories, comes to her own ; 
Would you gaze into the crystal, and see the long valleys, 
Braes of the North, and the rivers that wander between, 
Crags with whose coating the tint of the ptarmigan tallies ? 
Come up to Euston to-night about 7.15. 


There, if you’ve got to make shift with a fortnight at Margate, 
Humbly content with the codling you catch from the pier, 
Making the booth’s mere mechanical rabbit your target, 
There,—if your “ heart’s in the highlands a-chasing the 
deer ”’-—— 
Shall you slip past, all unchallenged, the magical wicket, 
Portal that opens at will onto heather and streams ; 
No need to bother for berth or for hooking of ticket, 
When you would sojourn a space in the Kingdom of Dreams. 


Come, then, and stand on the platform, and see through the 
arches, 
Full of the evening that flushes the chimneys with light, 
Gold-burnished rails that run out to the pines and the larches, 
See the long corridor carriages busking for flight ; 
Board them in fancy, and then, when the twilight grows 
deeper, 
Speed through the moon-mantled Midlands—by fell and 
by firth, 
Wake with your tea, in the smootk-swinging rush of the 
sleeper, 
When tiie white glamour of morning is pale over Perth. 





‘ 


So, spite of luggage and crowds and of engines that whistle, 
Over the riggings—in spirit—once more you'll descry, 
On to the perilous butts, where the batteries bristle, 
Blotting the heather, the well-driven coveys come by ; 
Bracken and blacberry, murderous midges that bite you, 
Summits that stand to the sunset, tremendous and stark,— 
Come up to Euston, for lo, it has dreams to requite you, 
Till the last tail-light has twinkled, and gone in the dark ! 








AERY NOTHINGS. 

A race for Trans-Channel honours has been arranged be- 
tween Mr. Ho.pern and the latest War Office flier, the Solvitur 
| Ambulando. Among the conditions governing the match it 
|is stipulated that the former shall be allowed no more than 
one brass band, two tugs, and enough beef essence to stave 
off starvation, while the aeroplane must carry Mr. G. K. 
| CuEsTerTON in an Inverness cloak fully charged with. books 
| of reference, and arrive with the engine and crew in situ. A 
thoroughly sporting event is thus assured. 

The annual fair held at Nijni Novgorod has been rendered 
noteworthy this year by the unexpected arrival of the Dulce 
Domum, in charge of Dr. Iearus Lunn. This achievement 
undoubtedly marks the final conquest of the air, and we 
hasten to tender our congratulations to the intrepid aéronaut. 
The Dulee Domum left Fulham last Saturday, having Wan- 
stead Marshes as its objective. In consequence, however, of 
a sudden change in the direction and force of the wind an 
alteration in the programme was decided upon, with the 
above happy result. The dauntless crew, on being told of 
their whereabouts, expressed no surprise, but accepted with 
eagerness the Governor's invitation to dinner. 
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GETTING INTO DEEP WATER. 


Master Winston (lo Master Lioyp). “ LAY INTO HIM, DAVID.” 
Para Asquirn. “STEADY ON, YOU YOUNG TERRORS; YOU ’RE MAKING IT VERY UNCOM- 
FORTABLE FOR US IN HERE.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, August 2. 
—As the old adage hath it, Every Major 
has his day. This is AnstrurHer-GRray’s. 
Question Paper testifies that for months 
he has devoted a massive martial mind 
to question of equipping British Army 
with dirigibles. 
tributed not only thought but personal 
adventure. Frequently at break of day 


over railed-in grass-plot, a strange con- 
trivance. At first supposed it was the 
mysterious balloon of which the air and 
men’s minds were recently full. On 
closer inspection recognised in sole 
occupier of mysterious machine the ten- 
ant of No. 9, Eaton Square, S.W. 

Of course there are peculiar difficulties 
in the way of the Masor floating in the 
empyrean. You want a pretty strong 
motive power to fly off with nineteen 
stone at the rate of a mile a minute. 
The Major, accustomed from boyhood to 
make the best of things, perceives in his 
height and girth advantages where others 
spy serious disabilities. 

“It simplifies matters,’ he says. 
“You see, when I’m aboard no ballast 
1S required.” 

Which, when you come to think of it, 
is quite true. 

House in Committee on Civil Service 














| House of Commons. 
collection of Penguin slides with which he now 


(This one, for instance, would seem to be a War Minister ‘ 
Lae iae” ae march-past of Antarctic Territorials.) 


La hl ° 
lo experiment has con- | 


policeman on beat has observed, floating | 


| Estimates. They 
| include vote for 
| £36,464 for grants 
in aid of scientific 
|investigation. This 


looks innocent 
}enough. NAPOLEON 


| B. HALDANE, coming 
| to the front, gives 
away pious fraud. 
Lieut. SHACKLETON 
| tells MEMBER FOR 
Sark that when he 
was bringing home 
his ship from Ant- 
arctic Seas it sprang 
aleak. Being short- 
handed for such 
purposes, he offici- 
ally called the pump 
‘a scientific instru- 
ment,” and turned 
on the doctor and 
the naturalist to 
take a hand at. it. 
They were shipped 
to look after scien- 
tific instruments, 
‘and here was one 
requiring their 
earnest attention. 
Similarly this 





vote, though ap- 
pearing in Civil 


_Service Estimates, 





Lieutenant Shackleton should really attend an Army Debate in the 
He would certainly feel. tempted to add to the 


delights his audiences. 
taking 








“The oats supplied 


(to the Shropshire Yeomanry) were so light, 


youd only to put your head in the manger and blow, Mr. Speaker, 


and the whole thing went 


and being described 
as “in aid of scien- 
tific investigation,” 
really belongs to 
Army expenditure 
and represents sum 
available for experi- 
ments in aviation. 


Henee N. B. H.’s 
appearance on 
scene. Makes in- 


teresting statement 
on development of 
new arm of the 
Service. Apologises 
for asking for so 
small a sum; pro- 
inises to do better 
in future. As it is, 
with assistance of 
Navy, there will be 
spent £78,000 this 
year on aeronautics. 
And all this largely, 
if not entirely, due 
to inspiration and 
encouragement of 
the Magor. 

In an eloquent 
passage N. B. illus- 
trates the difficulty 
confronting the 
gallant ex - Hussar 
in course of his 
voluntary service to 





ph-h-h !—like that!” 


(Mr. Rowland Hunt.) 


nation. It appears that, if you go too 
high when scouting in a_ dirigible, 
intervening clouds prevent your taking 
observations. If you go too low, as 
HALDANE put it, “the position of the 
unfortunate aeroplanist who is sitting 
ona seat like that of a bicyele, with a 
battalion of marksmen below, is very 
disagreeable.” 

At this juncture all eyes turned on 
the Masor, modestly occupying two seats 


behind Front Opposition Bench. In 
their mind’s eye, Members saw him 
partially accommodated on _— saddle 


suitable for rider of a bicycle, scud- 
ding low, regardless of the enemy, who, 
with rifles brought to shoulder, pointed 
skyward as if they were rook-shooting. 
Business done.—Nineteenth and last 


day for Supply in Committee. At 
ten o'clock guillotine dragged in; 


£59,000,000 sterling remained to be 
voted. Bang went the whole sum in 
next to no time at all. Could have 
been done even quicker, only some 
Members insisted on running up average 
of their attendance on divisions. Here 
was opportunity of adding five to the 
Utilised to the full. 
Tuesday.—During the naval review 
on Saturday public attention was concen- 
trated upon His Masesry, alert on the 
royal yacht, steaming slowly through 
the mighty avenues of battleships, proud 
in possession of a peerless armada. 


score. 
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Mr. Joux TV. Mippitemore was 
also there, bent on same miis- 
sion of reviewing fleet. For 
some time he has, with melan- 


( holy persistence, marked 


| the Admiralty as his own. 


| Jgnorance. 


lis attention first called to 
subject by discovery of the 
utterly neglected condition of 
Birmingham. Within circle 
of twenty miles of that metro- 
polis of labour and Liberal 
Uniouism there is not a single 
first-class cruiser, much less 
a Dreadnought. If there are 
smaller ships assigned to the 
station, they are subterraneous 
as distinct from submarine. 
Of that Mr. Mipptemore knows 
nothing. But before the Pro- 
rogation he will pose Admiral 
McKexna with a question or 
two. 

Up to present date has been 
too closely engaged in convict- 
ing the Admiralty of neglect 
of our first indispensable line 
of defence. Being, apart from 


naval affairs, a genial gentleman, he does 
not imply the guilt of wilful shortcoming 
Dr. | towed. 


or wanton carelessness. It 


Jouxson said in reply to the lady who 
asked how in his Dictionary he came 


“ Baron By.es or Braprorp. 
“ What did His Majesty the King say on Monday ?” 


to define pastern as the knee of a horse, | another.” 


Madam, pure 
Happily the na- 
tion has the Member for North 
Birmingham in the crow’s 
nest, keeping it sharp look-out 
on naval administration. 

Muster of fleet at Spithead 
afforded opportunity for in- 
pection from fresh point of 
view. Scanning long line of 
battleships from window of 
dining stloon on the Los- 
pitable Adriatic, his keen cul- 
tured eye discovered various 
defects to be noted hereafter 


‘ Ignorance, 





through many successive ques- 
tion hours. 


Joun T. 
MippLemore, he 
Says they don’t know everything 
down in Judee 
meaning at Whitehall. Ie ‘ll 
instruct them. 

Began patriotic task to-day. 
On Report stage of vote for 
trifle exceeding twenty-two 
millions for Navy service 
smaller minds put forth minor 
AsHLey wanted to 
know, What about our stores 
of guns and ammunition, of 
rum and milk? Bramspoy 
protested against reduction olf 
number of men in royal dock- 
yards. Preryman lamented 
what he called “the falling 


criticisms. 


** Midd!emore 


“* What 


subsided. 





” 


Sank like a submarine.” 





behind of the Government” in respect; 
| of destroyers—as if they were being 
ByLes or Braprorp, artistically 
|yawning, protested he was “tired of 
}comparisons between one nation and 
did His Masesty 





His timbers shivering with apprehen- 
sion, Apmirat McKenna affected indif- 
ference to crushing blow. 

“Really,” he said, “it is impossible 
for any Government to. particularise in 
August its programme for the following 


mk KinG say on erent 
Here Speaker — interposed, 
reminding the noble Member 
that the name of the Kina 
may not be introduced into 
debate. 

“Sir,” said the Baron, with 
slight note of asperity, “| 
was going to speak with the 
greatest possible respect of 
His Masesty.” 

Reassured, House made 
room for Rees or Hexpustay, 
who chivalrously supported 
Apmiran = McKexna under 
angry fusilade. 

It was here that Member 
for North Birm ngham loomed 
in sight, a Dreadnought dwarf- 
ing fleet of destroyers. Enough 
for others to potter round 
these minutiz of criticism, 
these minnows of animadver- 
sion. What Mr. Minptemore 
wanted to know was, “ Do the 
Government intend to build 
eight more Dreadnoughts next 
year?” 


March.” 

Mr. Mippresore subsided. 
Sank, so to speak, like a sub- 
marine. Using the words in 
a Parliamentary sense there 
remained visible above the 
surface only the periscope in 
shape of the apex of his head. 
But he'll be up again to-mor- 
row with fresh torpedo ready 
for discharge at Treasury 
Bench. 

Business done.— Supply for 
the year finally voted. 

More Triangular Cricket. 

* Norro.k v. Herts.—This mat_h 
was concluded at Chester-le-Street 
yesterday, Durham gaining an easy 
V ictory.”"— Sportsman. 


A Chance for Millionaires. 

“ FOLKESTONE. — Superior board 
residence ; close sea; mid-day 
dinner 25s."——Daily Mail. 


An Englishman’s Son. 

* Daily Companion required, tem- 
porarily, to take boy of four years 
to places of amusement in” Lon- 
don.”"—The Times, 





Tue Kine or Spar (mis- 
quoting Tennyson): “It is the 

















Little Riff that wants the loot.” 
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te you, Mes. Jeykiss? I’m sorry To say THAT T MAVEN’? SEEN YOU At CHUR“H LATELY.” 


Viear (rho does a little stocl-raisi ig). How A 
Vrs. Jenkins. “Yes, Sm, THat'’s so. 1 ’AvEN'T BEEN SO REG'LAR AS I UsED, BUT—(confidentially)—I poy’? ‘arpLy pare, For T No 
ONER SEE YOU A-COMIN’ OUT OF THE VESTRY AFTER THE CiHtorR BUT I THINK OF THAT THERE PIG AS T OWES YoU FoR.” 








|special instructor will be told off to! 


: -T BE r oT »S . From a ‘‘ General Knowledge”’ Paper. 
HIGH ART BELOW STAIRS. watch each platform, and may be relied |**° ee & pe 
No observant Londoner can have failed |on to rescue any novices who are in| _@ Who is Chancellor of the Ex- 
; . ~ » 4 . > - « r € b > . L- 9 
to notice the wonderful progress on the danger of skating on to the line. chequer, and what is his work ‘ 


decorative side of the Underground in | Another long-felt want will shortly he} A. Mr. Lloyd-George. His work is 
the past few years. Amongst these! satisfied by the decision of the Company | f© repair the Budget. 

subterranean titivations the  installa-| to attach a sleeping carriage to all Circle 

tion of baskets of flowers at Earl’s|trains, for the benefit of all those who} According to The Fortnightly Review, 


Court Station has attracted sympathetic} wish to rest comfortably while in the! Faxxy Burxey “lived long enough 


| attention of — late. But other and | train, or, as occasionally happens, spend | to receive Macaulay’s splendid panegyric 


more striking changes are shortly | several hours a day in going round | after her death.” So few people manage 
about to emerge into the stage of/and round the Underground.  Light|to read their own obituary notices. It 


| achievement. ivefreshments will also be served on the|must be because they don't live long 


A charming innovation in the inte-|ear, which will include a barber's shop,| enough. Meravsetan had time to revise 


rests of music-lovers is that which!a card room, a reading room, a billiard | his for the second edition. 
Messrs. Swira and WittryG are shortly room, an American bar, and a jig-saw 





/ about to enforce on all the bookstall | puzzle parlour. The author of “Golf Notes,” in The 


assistants in their service —viz., that in-| But perhaps the most surprising| Globe, tells the story of a tramp who 
stead of the mystie word “ Poime-e-e-r” | development of all is the noble offer of! claimed £5 for a bruise from a golf-ball. 
(.e., paper) heing called separately, it is|Sir Hugo von Erkimer to paint the | “But I called out ‘Fore!’” said the 


| to he chanted henceforth in two or three- | entire roof of the line between Baker | golfer. ‘Oh, did you?” said the tramp ; 


part harmony. The assistants, moreover, | Street and Portland Road in luminous | “ well, I'll take four.” But it was a pity 
when not occupied in attending to the|paint, with frescos representing his}to spoil the tale by heading it, “This 


* wants of the passengers, will sing madri-| early struggles and ultimate triumph} Week’s Story.” “This Century’s Story” 
| gals, part-songs, and catches from ajover the combined forces of jealousy | would have been a safer title. 





collection prepared by Sir Epcar Srever|and incompetence. The only difficulty —_—— 





and Sir Grorce Ginn. |about the scheme is that it naturally Mixed Bathing. 
Another extremely considerate and j involves the removal of the roofs of all} From the price-list of a Hand Laundry 
(lesirable new departure is that by which | the carriages. But the directors are] we extract the following :— 
all passengers, on reaching the platform, | hopeful of discovering a via media which ny 
will he supplied gratis with roller skates, | will reconcile the claims of high art! About One Shilling per doz. which does not 


in case they have'to wait for a train. A |with the comfort of the public. include Frocks and Petticoats.” 
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|make his better acquaintance, as he was | 

AT THE PLAY. | obviously a man of action and meant | ON A BIRMINGHAM PLATFORM. 
business. | [No, this has nothing todo with Mr. Asqurri:’s 

Mr. Loyspa.e is not very happy with | threatened visit to the Headquarters of Tar ff 

Tue first week of August is perhaps|his titles. A former play of his, The Reform] 
not the likeliest time for the start of a| arly Worm, had nothing early about} Tuer: were 87 intending third-cla-s 
new play, and the atmosphere at Wynd-/it; and, since the characters in his|passengers—85 ordinary peopte, one 
ham’s on Thursday was of the sultriest. | present play are certainly not “The Best | poor fool and myself. I despised the 
But a really excellent entertainment was | People’ in point of morals, the title can | 85 ordinary people, pitied the poor fool, 
provided for a mostappreciativeaudience, | only apply in a social sense, and there- | and admired as much of myself as | 
which included several members of the|fore required some sort of satire upon} could see in the mirror over the Auto- 
profession bent on improving their holi-|this designation of Society. But none} matic Weighing Machine. 
days by the spectacle of other actors at|was furnished, except in a single | When the train came in looking hot 
work. The First Act, extraordinarily | passage where the old peer requests his|and impat’ent, I had taken up a front 
well done, showed us a brace of couples! son not to raise his voice and so oblite-| position on the platform, intent on 
engaged in executing a mutual exchange | rate the sole remaining distinetion | securing a corner seat at all costs. The 
—the men in earnest as far as they} between his class and the common|85 had also taken up front positions, 


“Tae Best Propie.” 


knew how to be. At times the comedy | people. possibly with the same intent, but the 
(which never descended to faree—} The evening opened with a revival of| poor fool had got left well in the rear, 
not, at any rate, in action) hovered on| Mr. Ecxerstey’s bright and attractive! which finally convinced me that he was 
the verge of an adaptation indeed the poorest of fools, or 


the most foolish of paupers. 

I did not get a corner seat, 
for I am not the sort of person 
to push and fight. Moreover, 
there was only one corner seat 
available,and theengine-driver 
told me that he should want 
that himself, when he had 
finished oiling the bearings. 
Still, in spite of my retiring 
nature, I was first into the 
train. I put my bag on my 
seat and went to lean out of 
the window, partly in order 
to make at least two of the 
brutal possessors of corner 
seats uncomfortable in their 
possession, and partly to watch 
with contempt the plight of 
the poor fool. 

Behind the mass of strug- 


from the French, both in the 
matter of situation (the old 
scheme of a petit souper, a 
surprise, and a concealment 
in an adjacent room) and 
also in the matter of the pro- 
prieties ; but always got safely 
away. 

Mr. Berxarp SHaw must not 
be jealous if I describe the 
play as “immoral” in the 
sense that it deals with ques- 
tions of right and wrong in a 
spirit of irresponsible detach- 
ment. Nothing was supposed 
to matter much; the virtues 
and vices of the characters 
were equally human ; the best 
of them was not blameless, 
and the worst had redeeming 
qualities. Nobody was greatly 


Hn + DEN, 





THE GAY LIFF. 


concerned about the issue (it Lord Emsworth ene ok ... Mr, Freperick Kerr. gling humanity he was visib e, 
wll came right in the end and lady Emsworth + ae one Miss Lerrice Fatnrax. still si‘t'ng upon a milk-can. 
‘s bound to.go wrong again Hon. Mrs. Bayle + — _... Miss Eva Moore. i anes ta tn tek te 

& & Ss Hon. Gerald Bayle... ... — «.. Mr. Kesyera Doveras. . oe i ee Ae 


within a month); our interest his foolish abstractions, and, 
rather lay in the constant surprise of | curtain-raiser, A Boy's Proposal, which| though from time to time he did look at 
diversions which always occurred just | deserved a much better setting than it] the train, the observations of his eye 
when the obvious course was indicated. | got. It is futile for the dialogue to invite | seemed to convey nothing to his mind. 
Mr. Lonspates dialogue was most| attention to the luxury of her ladyship’s| So, intimating to the occupants of my 
feli.itous, and my only complaint is that | apartment, when the manager affords] carriage with one glance that anyone 
we could never quite believe in the) her nothing better than a garret. Miss| trespassing on my place would be 
sincerity of the only character who really | Cuevaier was pleasant and natural,} prosecuted with the utmost rigour of 
made a show of taking things seriously, | but Mr. Dawson might have been less} the law, I stepped forth to interfere. 
The interpretation could scarcely have | amateurish ; and I incline to think that} “Am I right in supposing,” I said to 
heen improved, though, perhaps, that|the talents of that clever boy, Pair} the poor fool, “that you have a third- 

















delightful actor, Mr. Kenneru Douc.as, | Tonce, have been a little overrated. class ticket to London ?” 
suffered a little from facial monotony, O. 8. “T believe you are,” he answered with 
due in part to his eye-glass. Mr. an absurdly happy smile. 
Frepertck Kerr, as usual, was made for Suit an all-round Sportsman. | “Then pull yourself together and 


his part, and his part for him. Miss} ‘“Geopwoop Dusrricr—One of the most; come and get your seat.” 
Eva Moore was very intelligent and |charming residences in the southern home| “Hadn't we better first get one for 
vivacious in the part of a clever woman ; josey ‘I to be Tet. ... — — for | you,” he answered, to which I explained 
: mance WP } ab a mile in a river 2rsec y the state. [4 . . 
and Miss Lerrice Fairax was almost Contra ] fe a river intersecting the Estate.” | that I was able to look after myself, and 
equally good in the part of a stupid one i |had done so particularly well on that 
> > ‘ , ' . 
ut not g¢ was better than Mr. SuGpEn’s . , occas 
But no hing was etter than Mr. SuGpen’s Atalanta again. occasion. — ; 
performance in the First Act. ‘ . ., ,| ° Assuming that you are correct in 
hese aan @ tanned abe ‘ ‘Mr. Richards had two daughters, Ethel! . > i a get sail wend Ten 
as iWy-Weight Champion | Mary and Gwendoline Florence. ‘To the former | ®*Y1%8 iat an ne ae yee 
who only appeared just in time to escape | he left an annuity of £200 while she remained | ON your seat, he said, in the detached 
the final curtain. 1 should have liked to| a sprinter.”—-Sowh Wales Echo. manner of one approaching an abstract 
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problem at his leisure, “does the matter 
necessarily end there? Have you 
noticed that there are ladies about ? 
Supposing, when you got back, you 
found that your bag had fallen off your 
seat on to the rack, and that a lady was 
sitting on your seat, what then? I can 
think of no remedy.” 

He was hopeless. “All right,” I 
shouted at hin, your own way. 
But it won’t be my fault if you get left 
behind.” 

‘I don’t feel that this is the sort of 
train to leave one behind,” he said. ‘If 
it does, I will try not to blame you.” 

My argument with the lady in my 
seat was full of good points, and should 
have been convincing. Women, how- 
ever, cannot argue, sal took my bag off 
the rack and stepped out of the carriage 
on to the toes of the poor fool, who had 
bestirred himself at last, and was sur- 
rounded by an orderly crowd of officials. 
“Ah,” he whispered to me, ‘so you 
have Jost your seat, have you? I con- 
gratulate you, though I think it was 
more by luck than by your own skill.” 
Then to the officials, ** My friend is also 
in the.same position. He, too, holds 
a third-class ticket. to London, well- 
printed, but not transferable, and he 
also would be glad if you would find 
him a seat.” 

“There are none,” 
master briefly. 

‘You. mean,” said the poor fool, ‘“ that 
there are seats, but other people are 
already sitting on them,” and he started 
us all walking down the train to learn 
the views of the Guard upon: the matter. 
Meeting that impatient individual, he 
dragged him into the discussion and 
brought the party to a standstill, without 
apparent purpose, in front of an empty 
first-class carriage. 

* * * * 

‘1 always feel,” said the poor fool, 
“that it is rude to hustle. For that 
reason | allow all the other passengers 
to get in before I do so. Moreover, | 
have no rooted objection to riding in a 
first-class carriage, if it is to oblige a 
railway company.” For my part I was 
searching for another looking-glass, in 
which to admire myself, but, though I 
found the glass, I could only see in it 
the reflection of the poor fool, so I fell 
to admiring that instead. 


** go 


said the Station- 


* 




















Our Pampered Curates. 
| “*Axarrur CURATING,’ by the Rev. F. C. 
| l.ampert, M.A. Instructions for the preparation, 
| Arrangement, and preservation of. objects for the 
home museum ; case-making, labelling, protec- 
| tion against insects, damp, &e.’ 
The Daily News. 
| “ Roast Maid required for club.” 

The Daily Telegraph. 

| What Club? The “ Savage ” ? 
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PLAY THE GAME! 


“RUN AND FETCH THE BALL, DoRA DARLING, AND GRANDPA WILL BOWL IT AGATN,” 


“Gran’pA! THE MAN 


AT THE WICKET NEVER FIELDS.” 











Alone in London. 

First Citizen. So The Merry Widot *s 
over at last. 

Second Citizen. 1 beg your pardon. 

First Citizen. 1 was saying The Merry 
Widow ’s over at last. 

Second Citizen. Over what ? 

First Citizen. Over. Finished. Taken 
off. 

Second Citizen. What merry widow ? 

First Citizen. Why, Tne Merry Widow, 
of course. The musical comedy. Did 
you never see it ? 

Second Citizen. Not to my knowledge. 

First Citizen. Then you must be the 
only man in London that never saw it. 

Second Citizen. The only man? Ah, 
that explains something. I ’ve been 


suffering lately from a curious feeling of 


loneliness. 





The Budget and the Aristocracy. 
“Grand Fashionable Matinée, Sattirday, at 
reduced prices. Empire Palace, Dublin.” 


| 
| 
j 
| 


ithe case 





The Mote and the Beam. 

* One of the summonses granted at Tottenham 
yesterday concerned a cat; and a bright sub- 
editor promptly headed his paper’s report of 
‘Tale of a Cat’ However, it is no 
good repining; the thing’s done now. Smiling 
through our tears, we pass to other things.”— 
Lhe Globe. 

Unfortunately higher up in the same 
excellent column—‘ By the Way ”—we 
come upon the following :— 

“Mr. Hall Caine has returned from Egypt, 

where he was greatly impressed by the large 
sails of the Nile boats.” 
But why is an old pun on tale—tail so 
much worse than an old pun on sale 
sail? However, it’s no good repining : 
the thing’s donenow. Smiling through 
our tears, we pass to other things. 








“Lady, having frequent week-ends, wishes to 
meet with refined home.”—The Lady. 
Will lady kindly say how frequently her 
week -ends occur? How many, say, to 
the Junar month ? 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mi. H. N. Dickrxson has written an extraordinarily clever 
study of the growth of that form of mania which consists 
in a fear of imaginary persecutors, and he has chosen a 
millionaire with political ambitions as its victim. The 
romantic interest of Sir Guy and Lady Rannard (HEINEMANN) 
lies in the circumstance that the wife, who has married only 
for position and in order to escape from the round of West 
Kensington parochial work, begins to fall in love with her 
husband at the very moment when his latent madness crops 
to the surface, and her struggle to conceal it, first from 
herself and then from the world, is very finely conceived. 
Later on, however, Mr. Dicktyson has thought fit to describe 
the progress of lunacy from the view-point of Sir Guy 
himself, and there I do not “ hold with” the author at all. 
The latter part of the book becomes a series of disjointed, 
purposeless actions which simply made my head swim, 
so that I felt inclined to hold the volume upside down or 
against the 


= : , eae 
gaiety, and a considerate avoidance of Americanisms; and, 


if she has the true mummer's habit of attaching a 
grotesque importance to “the profession,’ one may smile 
on so harmless a foible. It is perhaps a pity that she felt 
bound to eke out her experiences with a little plot and senti- 
ment. Her stolid New York broker, who eventually induces 
her to marry him and give up acting, is passable; but the 
rest is rather poor stuff, and gets very washy by the end. 


How does Frances Harrop, alias Fraxces Forses Ropnerr- 
sox, expect the business of our Empire to go forward, 
if 1 am kept up all night reading her books? By what right 

But perhaps I had better tell you about The Wanton 
(Greenina). It appears that somewhere about the twelfth 
century the godlike warrior Osteriec sent round to Count 
Rudolph’s castle to say that he wanted to marry the beautiful 
and ambitious Cecilia, and would step round shortly. On 
his way up to the front-door he met pretty Cousin Beltis 
(with whom I had already been in love for some pages) and 
wished to goodness that he had never said anything about 


| ; San * 
marrying Cecilia. However, he went through with the 





looking-glass to ; 
see if it made it any clearer. [— 
[t is quite bad enough to 
watch a man going out of his 
mind, without knowing his 
subjective impressions while 
he does it. There are several 
well-drawn characters, besides 


Marion, the wife; notably 
Julia, Lady Rannard, the - — 
hero’s mother; and I[ was [ L 


pleased to meet Keddy and 
Orchard Wilton again. Indeed, 
[ should have been quite con- 
tent if only Mr. Dick tyson had 
not confused the provinces of 
psychological and pathological 





interest. We don’t really 

want to know what the lights t# 

of the train look like from A 
Hanwell. By ps 
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“S75 business; and it was lucky 
TINASS/| for him that wicked Count 
> Valdemer came along with the 
A 


} 

i 

WAS) 

RSS Pope’s decree and a sword to 
K 


iXcA<4 annul the marriage. This, 
he” fj and a good deal more, is de- 


scribed in a spirit of bold 
anachronism ; but if the pres- 
ence of “using a big swear- 
word” in the dialogue was 
a possible absurdity, the 
absence of “ by my halidom”™ 
was a positive relief. I for- 
gave, too, the numerous con- 
fidential digressions, which 
were generally out of place 
but often entertaining. 
Briefly, I enjoyed this lively 
tale of adventure and _ love, 
intrigue and caprice, and, if 
Osteric had failed her, I 
would willingly have married 








Cie. meane. 





People who buy The Actress HOW SHAKSPEARE (21 
(ConstaBte) in the hope of 

being pleasantly scandalised are doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment. ‘True, we are taken behind the scenes, but there we 
inhale nothing worse than a healthy air of camaraderie, and 
the moral tone of the characters would satisfy the censorship 
of a Harry Lavper. As nobody would dare to invent such 
an atmosphere in stageland, it is obvious, even without the 
publisher's endorsement, that Louise Crosser Hate is giving 
her own experiences of the typical life of a decent American 
company. But she is surely drawing upon her gifts of 
imagination when she would try to persuade us that the play 
in which she takes the part of a half-bred squaw, a play 
written in American, and reeking with Wild West slang, 
carried London by storm. American provincial humour may 


be good enough for American audiences, but there has never | 


Miss | 


been any clamorous demand for it in English theatres. 
Hae is more sympathetic than some of her countrymen in 


Cousin Beltis myself. 


tr) WROTE BACON (nicur). 





When a novelist of Mr. Roperr Barr's experience selects, 
as he does in Cardillae (Mitts and Booy), a period such as 
that of Louis XILL, one does expect something thrilling. It 
is one of ‘those periods in which the romancer may safely 
exceed the speed limit. Swashbucklers by the score, plotting 
prelates, rescued heroines, political intrigues, interrupted 
duels, dare-devil escapades, secret staircases, jokes pointed 
with a rapier—there is no end to the material, and one looks 
for plenty of it. But Mr. Barr never really lets himself go, 
and it is disappointing to find that the whole book leads up 
to the consummation of one adventure which is scarcely 
important enough to fill a chapter. Moreover, when this 
adventure—the release of the Queen Mother— comes hurriedly 
to a rather tame climax, one closes the book with the inevit- 
able impression that the whole story is rather tame, too. 








her estimate of English people, but the members of an! 


American travelling company have not much chance of 
getting to know anything of London social life beyond the 
merest externals. Even there she is apt to get wrong, as 
when she supposes that the furnished apartments in Mayfair 
and Belgravia, where she searches for the simple accommoda- 


tion which she needs, are the resort of Society when it comes | 


up for the London season. She writes with a spontaneous 





From a notice in a Japanese Zoo : 


“Those wnder the influence of liquors of mental reasons who seems 
in trouble the Order of the Garden could be refused.” 





“Tales I have told. Some True—Some by Tom E. Murray.”—‘ The 
Englishman” (Calcutta). 
| Thomas seems to have passed into a proverb in India. 
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